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From Isolation to Leadership. By John H. Latane, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of American History in Johns Hopkins University. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, 1918. 

This is a very neat review of the foreign policy of the United States. 
From the position of refusal to meddle with any State we have gradually 
proceeded to meddle with all. This constant reaching out has been ac- 
companied with constant denial. We are now to have the greatest fleet 
in the world, but it is to be a matter for defence only. It is but just to 
claim that so far action has mainly squared with the spirit. With all the 
departures from isolation the United States has for the most part sought 
the good of the world. Our President Wilson lays out a program for the 
world's recognition, but he proceeds not according to the suggestions of 
self-interest which have hitherto controlled European diplomacy, but 
according to principles of justice and right. Perhaps the late policy of 
interfering with everything is after all the correct one — it is all in the 
manner of the interference. In a certain sense our neighbor's affairs are 
our own, and we cannot shirk the duty of being our brother's keeper. 
Indeed, it may be said that our early policy was only one step removed 
from that of China, which built a wall around itself. The new policy 
of kindly interference seems after all to be according to the Golden Rule. 
But there is a real danger that, with the still greater increase of wealth 
and population, the United States may be tempted eventually to play the 
dictator instead of the sympathetic friend. An accession of great influ- 
ence in the world is very demoralizing. Under its influence the brave 
nation too often becomes a braggart nation, the philanthropic nation too 
often a nation of overbearing conceit, which makes it odious. How will 
it be fifty years hence when our population will reach 200,000,000 and no 
rival in all the world will remain? 

Life and Diary of John Floyd. By Charles H. Ambler, Ph. D. 

This is an interesting account of almost forgotten days in Virginia. 
The chief interest of the book lies, of course, in the Diary which Mr. 
Ambler has been kind enough to give to the public. It covers the period 
from March, 1831, to February, 1834, and is of much value in connection 
with nullification and Andrew Jackson's presidency. Mr. Floyd was a 
resident of Southwest Virginia, but he had the politics of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. He is rather unfortunate, therefore, in his biographer, for Mr. 
Ambler seems to have a grouch against the Eastern part of State, which 
shows itself in all his works. Mr. Floyd is designated as an "apostle of 
secession," as if Floyd went about preaching the doctrine from the stump, 
which he never did. Mr. Floyd was, on the contrary, a strong advocate 
of the Union and was an advocate of secession only in case of the employ- 
ment of force by Andrew Jackson against South Carolina. In his account of 
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Floyd's connection with the Oregon question, which, however, constitutes 
an earlier experience not embraced in the Diary, Mr. Ambler makes a con- 
tribution of distinct value. Floyd saw the advantages of Oregon and was 
the first to bring its occupation to the attention of the country. In char- 
acter Floyd was a man of strong feelings, but was above any sordid views 
and a thorough lover of his State. He was a nullifier, but his character 
as an opponent of slavery showed that slavery was not necessarily bound 
up with nullification as often asserted. 

i 

The Gordons in Virginia. By Armistead C. Gordon. William M. Clemans, 
Publisher, Hackensack, New Jersey, 1918. 

The capacity for work by Mr. Gordon, who is a busy lawyer of 
Staunton, Virginia, is shown by his different publications during the year. 
He has not only contributed articles to magazines of national circulation, 
but has impressed his labors upon two excellent works — one his Life of 
Jefferson Davis and now this detailed account of all the Gordons, who 
came to Virginia as well as of some leading families of the name in 
Scotland and Ireland. Without those representatives who figured in Vir- 
ginia, the State chronicles would be much reduced in interest. Talent 
along many lines has been conspicuous from the time of their incoming. 
The edition of the present work is limited to 300 and it contains 171 pages 
with an excellent index. 

The Education of Henry Adams. An autobiography. Printed at the 
Riverside Press for the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1918. 

This is a very interesting work of a brilliant member of a brilliant 
family. It goes on to show how his education was constantly being modi- 
fied by his experiences in life. The profoundest lessons that he learned 
were not the lessons of reason, but "the strains which permanently warp 
the mind." Mr. Adams had many and varied connections with public men, 
and with none of them were his first conceptions the permanent ones. 
His education was ever changing because society and the men who 
formed it were ever changing. The book is, nevertheless, a decided con- 
tribution to American history. 



